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WORD-EDUCATION AND THE 
WORD, EDUCATION 


Nowapays in professional discussions of 
educational matters it sometimes seems as 
if certain words were being used like the 
magical formulae of ancient incantations. 
There seems to be a kind of mystical belief 
that results will be cabalistically produced 
by the mere repetition of these glowing 
terms. 

A good example is the word citizenship. 
‘‘Edueation for citizenship’’ has become a 
popular slogan in these days when the prin- 
ciples of our system of government are 
being seriously threatened. The true pur- 
pose of the school, then, is to produce eiti- 
zens. Here we have an idea that is safe 
enough beeause it is not likely to be dis- 
puted; no one is going to rise up and pro- 
test against the preparation of our youth 
to be good citizens. Of course, we want 
them to become good citizens; has not our 
wonderful American faith in the virtue of 
education always involved that aim? The 
question may remain as to how that desired 
result ean best be accomplished. 

There are thoughtful people who seri- 
ously doubt whether patriotism can be 
“‘taught’’ at all, in the ordinary sense of 
“‘teaching.’’ It is something that naturally 
comes to a person from a certain kind of 
experience, or rather through a complicated 
skein of experiences, while he is growing 
up. It is not something that can be very 
successfully inculeated by much speaking. 
‘‘No amount of emphasis upon citizenship 
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in publie schools,’’ says a social philoso- 


pher, ‘‘no amount of flag-saluting and 


oath-of-allegiance repetition will produce 
citizens with a genuine sense of loyalty to 
their country. In fact, these may be the 
very means for destroying patriotism by 
making it a cult instead of a living 
reality.’ 

Boys and girls in school already are citi- 
zens. 


work that is 


As such, they are responsible for the 
the 
namely, learning their lessons as well as 


theirs for time being, 


possible from day to day. No amount of 
high-sounding talk ean obviate that simple 
but far-reaching truth. And, of 
teachers too are citizens. They can best 


course, 


serve their country, it would seem, by im- 
parting as skilfully as they can the daily 
lessons which experience has shown that 
pupils need to learn. 


‘ 


In connection with ‘‘citizenship,’’ edu- 
cators would do well to ponder the words 
of Woodrow Wilson concerning the closely 
related subject of character as a goal of 
education :? 

I hear a great deal about character being the 
I take leave to believe that a 
man who cultivates his character consciously will 


object of education. 


cultivate nothing except what will make him in 
tolerable to his fellow-men. If your object in life 


is to make a fine fellow of yourself, you will not 


1 Eduard C. Lindeman, Survey Graphic, October, 
1939, p. 571. 

2 Address before the 
Yale University, 1908. 


Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
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succeed, and you will 1 be acceptable to really 
fine fellow Charact a by-product. It 
comes, whether you | or not, as a consequence of 
a life devoted to the nearest duty, and the place in 
which character would be cultivated, if it be a place 
‘ dy, is a place where study is the object and 
character the result. 


Another word to conjure with nowadays 
is democracy. I'rom some points of view 
it might be considered an unfortunate term, 
for it often seems to confuse rather than to 


elarify thought. We might do well to re- 


member, however, in the first place, that it 
is a political term; it represents an ideal 
conception of a form of government. Even 


thus restricted, it is not easy to define. In 
practice, it has to become some sort of *‘rep- 
resentative’? rather than ‘‘pure’’ demoe- 
racy, because obviously not all ‘the people’’ 
can exercise governmental power. Then 
what we actually have is rule by a majority. 
The degree of consideration that the ma- 
jority, or its representatives, may show 
toward minorities, or toward other nations, 
is not likely to be decided by any mere 
machinery of government. It will be more 
largely determined by the customs and 
traditions or ‘‘folkways’’ of a people. 
Thus, while we call the United States a 
‘*democracy,’’ most Americans do not feel 
that there is necessarily any grave danger 
In giving our president more real power 
than is held by any king in modern Europe. 
On the other hand, it ought to be clear by 
this time that Prussianism can not be sup- 
pressed in a country like Germany by 
merely governmental arrangements of any 
sort whatever. Even from a purely politi- 
eal point of view, a good deal of our 
present-day talk about ‘‘democracies’’ 
seems rather irrelevant. We are fighting 
for human rights and decencies of vastly 
more importance than any abstract theory 
of government. 

Carried outside the realm of polities, 
**demoeracy’’ has apparently implied vari- 


ous ideas, none of which will stand up 


under very close scrutiny. It is actually 
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taken to mean, for example, that all depart 
ments of instruction in a school are equal], 
important, or that all subjects of study in 
a curriculum are equally valuable. Just 
What does ‘‘equality’’ mean, so far as 
people are concerned, aside from the legal] 
axiom that the law is no respecter of per 
sons? That in itself is a high ideal. But 
‘equality of opportunity’’ is something 
that we can never hope to give to our boys 
and girls. No two are exactly equal in 
family heritage, in financial support, in 
health, in strength, in sensory acuteness, in 
intelligence or capability, in foree of moral 
character, in any of the things that com- 
bine in the complex pattern of a human 
being. <All we can hope to accomplish is 
to help each one to make the most of what- 
ever opportunity is his. What is the use 
of deluding ourselves with the notion that 
“equal”’ 


that opportunity can possibly be ‘ 


for all? 

Of all the words that have peculiar 
potency in educational discussions, surely 
none is more conspicuous than the word 
education itself. Often it seems to be pro- 
nounced or written with a sort of reverence, 
as if it expressed something sacred. It 
appears to rank decidedly higher in the 
professional voeabulary than ‘‘training,’’ 
‘‘instruction,’’ or ‘‘indoctrination,’’ terms 
that are even used to disparage methods 
not deemed worthy of the honorable name, 
‘feducation.”’ It might really be a good 
thing for teachers once in a while to devote 
a little non-wishful thinking to the funda- 
mental or ‘‘proper’’ meaning of this much- 
used word. 

When I was a student in high school, the 
principal used to visit our Latin classes 
from time to time. Usually he had some- 
thing to say to us before he went on his 
way, and it was likely to be an explanation 
of some word derived from a Latin root. 
One of those little lessons has remained very 
clear in my memory; evidently he was an 
effective teacher! On the occasion that I 

















ive in mind, he ealled our attention to the 
rd education, and explained that it came 
rom the Latin words e (or ex), meaning 
uut.’?’ and duco, ‘‘to lead.’’ Thus it 
eant ‘‘leading out’’—leading the pupil 
it from darkness into light, out from 

norance into knowledge. This symbolism 
vas easy to remember, because we found 
Caesar regularly using the verb educo in 
telling about ‘‘leadine out’’ his troops. I 
till think that there is real poetic beauty 
n this imagery, and that it is in its way a 
verfect expression of an educational ideal, 
an appropriate symbolical summary of the 
process of teaching the young. 

In later years I became familiar with 
inother etymological interpretation of this 
word, one that appears to have had much 
wider curreney. This is based upon the 
application of the idea of duco which we 
see in the word ductile, not ‘‘to lead’’ but 
‘to draw.’’ So we are informed that edu- 

ition comes from ‘‘Latin educo, to draw 
uit, implying the cultivation and _= sys- 
tematic development of the natural pow- 
ers.’’> In line with this explanation, a 
newspaper article on Abraham Lincoln, 
considered as a self-educated man, tells us 


1 


that education ‘‘means, in its original sense, 
merely the drawing out of latent abilities.’”* 

This derivation of the word has been in- 
sisted upon as an argument in favor of cer- 
tain methods, or a certain ‘‘philosophy,’’ of 
teaching. University presidents have as- 
serted that ‘‘to edueate is to educe; to make 
something out of a man rather than to put 
something into him.’ Year after year, on 
the strength of this bit of etymology, it is 
urged that the efforts of a teacher should 
be devoted to ‘‘bringing out’’ the latent 

N. Allworth Beach, The American Citizen, May, 
1940, p. 44. 
* Willis Thornton, newspaper syndicated article, 


‘*Lineoln’s Road to Edueation,’’ published Febru- 


ary 12, 1939. 


> Arthur Twining Hadley, Harper’s, 146: 16, 
1923. Quoted, with evident approval, by Joseph G. 
Masters, Journal of the National Education Asso 


ciation, December, 1924, p. 319. 
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powers of children and vouth, rather than 
injecting knowledge into them, because, 
forsooth, ‘‘edueation’’ signifies ‘*drawing 
out.’’® 

Yet any good amateur Latinist ought to 
know that our word, ‘‘eduecation,’’ was not 
derived in quite that way. It does not 
represent a figurative application of 
Caesar’s military verb educo, ‘‘to lead 
out,’’ nor can we be sure that it ever meant 
‘drawing out’’ at all. Edueatio came not 
from ‘‘eDUco’’ but from‘* Educo”’ 


words, though spelled alike, were pro 


- the two 


nounced differently and stood far apart 
in meaning. This verb from which ‘‘eduea 
tion’’ really developed meant simply ‘‘to 
nourish,’’ ‘‘to bring up,’’ ‘‘to cause to 
erow.’’ If it ever had, to begin with, the 
sense of ‘‘drawing out,’’ then it may have 
been connected with the obstetrical idea of 
drawing out the infant from the mother’s 
womb at birth. In any case, the Latins used 
the verb to mean ‘‘bringing up”’ or ‘‘rear 


ing’’ in the widest sense, and applied it to 


the raising of poultry and domestic animals 
as well as children. Certainly it never sug 
vested to them any theory about drawing 
out the latent capacities of a pupil in 
school. 

The French word ¢duecation has kept 
practically the Latin meaning; that is why 
our word ‘‘eduecation’’ will hardly do as a 
translation for it. Bien é€duqué does not 
mean ‘‘well educated,’’ but what we should 
call ‘well bred’’ or ‘well brought up’’; it 
represents, not mere schooling, but the 
finer, deeper, more intrinsic quality that we 
eall ‘‘good breeding.’’ It has often been 
said in France that ‘‘instruction is the busi 
hess of the school, while éducation is the 
husiness of the home.’’ It would look as if 
our transfer of meaning in the word ‘‘edu 
cation’? were connected with the traditional 
faith of America in the almost magical 
power of the school. As public instruction 

6 For instance, Books Abroad, University of Okla 


homa Press, Spring, 1939, p. 176. 
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claims children at earlier ages, and takes 
over more and more of the responsibilities 
‘educa- 


‘ 


that formerly belonged to parents, 
tion’? might be said to be turning back 
toward the meaning of its Latin ancestor. 

No doubt it is desirable to ‘‘draw out”’ 
the latent abilities of the young, but cer- 
tainly that is not the whole process of teach- 
ing. The true signification of Latin edu- 
catio—‘bringing up’’—suggests a more 
plausible analogy. The essential idea of 
‘nurture’? is the supplying of food, mate- 
rial which the body receives from without, 
which it digests and assimilates, and which 
enables it to support life and growth. 
Surely it is clear that a good teacher does 
not merely ‘‘draw out’’ his pupils, but gives 
them the mental nourishment they require. 
Ile knows that the development which takes 
place within is constantly dependent upon 
the nutriment which is absorbed from with- 
out. That is how we have come to possess 
the words with which to talk—and think— 
about education. They are part of the 
social heritage that the teacher tries to 
transmit as best he ean, so that his pupils 


may really possess it. They must first do 


Events... 
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that if they are to go on and add to, in thei: 
turn, or improve upon, their heritage. 

Probably the exaggerated use of certain 
words as educational slogans should not be 
taken too seriously, any more than should 
the word-slogans themselves. However dis- 
torted the emphasis may sometimes seem, it 
is quite possible that all these ideas are con- 
tributions that have their value in the long 
run. Meanwhile, it may be suspected that 
the meaning of ‘‘education’’ for any of us 
at a given moment is something far less 
abstract than the vague generalities repre 
sented by the catch-words that happen to 
be in fashion at this or that time. If we 
should try to analyze very honestly our 
ideal of a teacher, we might find it to be 
an integrated composition of memories o! 
teachers to whom we ourselves went to 
school. It would inelude what we admired 
and should like to imitate, and it would 
eliminate what we disliked and wish to 
avoid. Different of course for every one 
of us, the mental image of that ideal teacher 
at work in the classroom is what in our 
hearts we believe to be the ‘‘real’’ meaning 
of education. 





A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT 

THE subject of inter-American solidarity, now 
so widely discussed, engaged the attention of the 
University of Chieago’s Norman Wait Harris 
Foundation Institute, the sessions of whieh in 
mid-July were attended by representatives from 
ten Latin-American states, Canada and_ the 
United States. 

An address on cultural unity, notable for its 
frankness not less than for its friendliness, was 
delivered by Daniel Samper Ortega, president, 
Gimnasio Moderno, Bogota, Colombia. In ana- 
lvzing the results of German and Ameriean 
efforts to win the eonfidence of Latin-Ameri- 
cans, Dr. Ortega went to the heart of the matter 
and minced no words. The slogans of the two 
peoples, he said, “Slowly we shall go far” and 


“Time is money,” respectively, told the story. 
Visitors from the United States, whether trying 
to secure the friendship and good will or the 
markets of their South America neighbors, have 
set about it with unseemly haste; Germans, on 
the other hand, began by learning to speak 
Spanish and Portuguese, so that when they ap- 
peared in person, they not only could make a 
better first impression but, since a nation’s soul 
is in its language, could more readily adapt 
themselves to Latin-American life. Moreover, 
the Germans, in contrast to Americans, who 
went to Latin-America to make money, went 
with the intention of marrying and living there, 
risking their money in new industries, “giving 
long-term credits to anybody,” investing their 
profits and advancing the countries of Latin- 














ro 
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{merica. “Imperialistic at the bottom of their 
hearts,” they were, nevertheless, “courteous and 
mpaticos to everybody.” Americans, failing to 
make a study of natural and political conditions 
in Latin-Ameriea, tried to transplant methods 
dictated by the big bosses of New York and 
Chieago.” Dr. Ortega went on to say: 
Rush, rush, rush. This was your initial mistake 
the past and it is also your biggest mistake in 
present. You forgot Latin-Amerieca for een 
ries and now you want to win her good will and 
markets in a day. 

rankly speaking, we smile whenever you send us 
in artist, a writer or an absent-minded professor to 

rn in a week all about our psychology, our past, 

present and our future. 

lo change the Latin-American mind toward thi 
'nited States is a very complex task, the main ob 
stacle being ... your own misconception of Latin 
({meriean life, 

Fortunately, your government’s policy to-day co 
ncides with the feelings of the American people. 
‘he distrust with which we used to regard you- is 

ily disappearing. It is true that we are still 
rerly sought after by the hunters of concessions ; 
is also true that American money and Amei 
technical skill are being increasingly applied 
good results to the development of Latin 

\merican resourees, 

Declaring that the democratic system of the 

nited States is the best in the world because of 
the education of the masses, Dr. Ortega said that 
the “practical way of helping the Latin-Amer 

an nations to organize themselves as true de 
mocracies is to help them edueate their people.” 
Investments in edueation would not result in 
quick, spectacular dividends, as might railroads 
and oil concessions, but they would be sound and 
sate, for “it is clear that the higher the eulture 
and standard of living of our masses, the wider 
the markets of the American industries.” 

The idea of establishing a Pan American uni 
versity in Latin-America, Dr. Ortega thinks, 
would be diffieult to translate into action and 
reality because of the inevitable competition 
among the different countries for its loeation 
in a particular state or nation. He suggests 


instead a university “spread all over the Amer- 
icas.” Institutions already in existence could 
organize within their systems the various schools 
and departments of the new university; the 


school of architecture, for example, might ap- 


propriately be placed in California, “the indus 
trial school in Chicago or Detroit, the commer 
cial school in New York, the school of painting 
in Mexico, musie in Brazil, belles lettres in Co 
lombia” and so on. Thus as scholars became 
acquainted, not through “lightning trips” but 
through years of residence, inter-American un 
derstanding and friendship “would swing for 
ward from the field of addresses, conventions, 
dinners and red tape to the field of reality.” 

In conelusion Dr. Ortega had pleasant things 
to say of the people of the United States, but 
he warned—“‘You must be interested in Latin 
America, because without understanding it, you 
will never master the Latin-American markets.” 
Ife urged the translation of American drama for 
Latin-American production on the ground that 
“nothing pictures the intimacies of life like 
ood theater”; the facilitation of the cireulation 
of American books, perhaps by establishing a 
braneh of the Bureau of Intellectual Coopera 
tion of the Pan American Union in each of the 
Latin-American eapitals; the circulation of 
phonograph records to teach English, Spanish, 
Portuguese and French, and the speedy com 


pletion of the Pan-American highway. 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION FOR 
ALIENS 

Tue Citizenship Education Program, author 
ized by the Nationality Act of 1940, is now 
heing organized under the directorship of Wil 
liam FI’. Russell, dean, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, with an allocation of $14,332,- 
782 from the WPA, in cooperation with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 
Department of Justice. Dean Russell describes 
the purposes of the program as follows: 


According to the recent preliminary reports of 
alien registration of the Department of Justice 
there are approximately five million aliens in the 
United States, varying in numbers in the several 
states from a few hundred in South Carolina to 
over a million in New York. These aliens ar 
located in most part in urban and industrial com 
munities in whieh are found school buildings an 
other convenient meeting places. Possibly a mil 
of these foreign-born may make naturalization ay 
plications during the present fiscal year... . 

It is important to-day as a defense measure and 
as an aid to democratic thinking that every possibl 


effort be made to lessen dangers of discontent from 








! In the midst of the rush of material pre 
tiredness perhaps too little attention is being given 
titud n the par f both the citizen and the 
en within our country. This project 1s proposed 
I f imy ng this condition in so 
fia ( foreign-born, particular those 
| ed t he Department of Justice for 
’ m pape 
| In tion and Naturalization Service can 
furnish text-books and other materials to citizenship 
d naturalization classes, Loeal sehool boards ean 
furnisl hool | dings, classrooms and other fa 
necessary for such classes. This project pro 
poses to furnish teaching personne] and supervision 
I ( ! proximate t muiiion foreign born who 
u gible for this service Many others, no 
doul ttend t Classes once tl ire started. 
rhe t | val of this program might well 
| ! mabe 


The stated purposes of the program are: 


1. To provid 


gencics specified in the 


assistance to the two cooperating 
Nationality Act of 1940 


the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 


Department of Justice and state and local boards 
of education—-in making available to applicants for 
naturalization facilities to prepare them for citizen 
ship duties and responsibilities. 

a) To organize, teaeh and supers classes 


in citizenship for the foreign-born; (b) to assist in 


preparing, reproducing and distributing teaching 
! eria ‘sson plans and other instructional aids 
for naturalization classes; (e) to organize and di- 
preservice and inservice training programs for 
chers employed on this project; (d) to assist 

il cosponsoring agencies in any other educational 
programs for groups of the foreign-born secking 


tanding of the English lan- 


io 


help to a better unde 
ruage and of the 1 rineiples ef our form of govern- 


ment, and (e) to furnish clerical and stenographie 


assistance 


necessary to the successful operation of 


this project. 


The program is a logieal development of the 
work of the Congress on Edueation for Demoe- 
racy, held at Teachers College in August, 1939. 
Rooms 


The headquarters of the program are 


2, Department of Interior Building, 


Washington. 


THE REED POLL OF CHILDREN’S 
OPINIONS 


PARENTS and teachers throughout the eoun- 


try are studying with interest the first results 


of the nation-wide Reed poll for children. 
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William T. Reed, Chieag: 


eandy manufacturer, the Reed poll is an at 


Conducted by 


tempt to obtain a clear and unbiased pictur 
of the opinions and tastes of the average Amer 
ican child between the ages of eight and thirteen 
years. With the cooperation of Sunday schools, 
YMCA’s, summer eamps and children’s homes, 
Mr. Reed has polled children in all parts of the 
country and from families of all income 
brackets. 

Surprisingly enough, the modern theory that 
physical punishment of children causes them to 
fear their parents was refuted by the children 
themselves. Eighty-two per cent. fear neither 
their fathers nor their mothers, although 71 per 
cent. admitted that they had been spanked. 

Questioned about everything from problems 
of the day to their favorite part of dinner, the 
children revealed an unusual independence ot 
thought. An outstanding example of this ap 
peared in the answers to the question, “Do you 
think that the United States should go to war 
against Germany now?” 
voted “Yes,” 
cent. of the adult population who favored war 
in the (then) latest Gallop poll. 

The 
and general world chaos was apparent in the 
Most 
popular among the boys was that of air pilot, 
And 19 per 


cent. of the girls hope to become nurses when 


Twenty-seven per cent. 


compared to the twenty-one per 


influence of national-defense activities 


voeational ehoices listed by the children. 
which drew a 20 per cent. vote. 
they grow up. Individual choices ineluded “a 
big business shot” and “a great housewoman.” 

Forty-tive per cent. of the children would 
rather play outdoor games than do anything 
The 


airplane was selected overwhelmingly as_ the 


else, while two fifths lke best to travel. 


favorite means of transportation, with rail- 
roads a poor second. 

Apparently, the average child’s movie tastes 
are not so jaded as some would have us believe. 
The good old-fashioned adventure story is still 
the favorite movie fare of American children 
of 1941. True to form, one fifth of the girls 
liked love stories best, while only nine per cent. 
of the boys eared for “that mushy stuff.” 

The heartiness of masculine appetites seems 
to begin at an early age. Forty-nine per cent. 
of the boys would rather have meat and vege- 
tables for dinner than soup or even dessert. 
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than half ot the girls, however, like 


best. 


Childhood imaginations are stirred more by 


essert 


eeds of derring-do than by the funny papers, 


would seem, for the favorite reading matter 


both boys and girls is adventure stories 
[wenty-one per cent. of the girls still cling to 
the fairy tale, but the boys scorned it almost 


»> a man. 


ANOTHER EDUCATIONAL 
CENTENNIAL 
On September 25, 1841, the College of Lit 
erature, Science and the Arts, “the University 
Michigan’s first teaching unit in Ann Arbor,” 
October 15, 1941, the cele 
the one-hundredth anniversary of 


as feunded. On 
bration ot 
hat event will take place, a few days after the 
one-hundred-first elass will have been enrolled 
in the college. Edward H. Kraus, dean of the 
college and chairman of the committee directing 
the celebration, has announced that a full day 
will be devoted to the centennial. 

Members of the faculty are scheduled to speak 
at the morning session as follows: Jesse S. 
Reeves, Wiliam M. Cook professor of Amer 
icin institutions, on the general development 
of the eollege; John G. Winter, professor of 
Latin language and literature, on the achieve- 
ments of the college in language and literature; 
A. Franklin Shull, professor of zoology, on its 
Boak, 


professor of aneient history, on its achieve- 


achievements in seience, and A. E. R. 


ments in the arts and social sciences. 

Visiting scholars of distinction will address 
the afternoon session: Marten ten Hoor, dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences, Tulane Univer 
sity; George Clarke Sellery, dean, College of 
Letters and Sciences, University of Wisconsin; 
Henry Allen Moe, secretary-general of the Gug 
genheim Memorial Foundation, and Judge Flor 
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ence Ellinwood Allen, of the U.S. Cireuit Court 
of Appeals. 

At a convoeation closing the program, James 
Rowland Angell, president emeritus, Yale Umi 
versity, now educational counselor of NBC, 
make the Angell is one of the 


University of 


will 
address. Dr. 
Michigan’s distinguished alumni 
and is the son of James Burrill Angell, who was 
president of the university from IS71 to 1909, 
ISSO-S1, 


except for the years, when he 


Minister to China. 


Was 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
PROVIDES FOR ITS LATIN- 
AMERICAN STUDENTS 
In view of the increasing enrolment of Latin 
American students, the University of Oklahoma 
has decided to open a special section in English 
to meet the needs of these students. It will eon 
sist of instruction in syntax, idiom, pronuncia 
tion, oral and written composition and an intro 
duction to Anglo-American literature. Since 
the course will be open to students who have 
had varying degrees of preparation in the En 
glish language, it will be eonducted in such a 
way as to “lend aid and stimulus to each stu 
dent according to his requirements.’ 

In order to insure the success of this plan, the 
instruction will be given by professors who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the Spanish lan 
ruage and, therefore, able to cope with the prob 
lems confronting students who are not familiar 
with English. 

Announcement of the course has been printed 
in Spanish, Portuguese and English and will be 
sent to many Latin-American universities and to 
the consular representatives of Latin-American 
countries in the United States. 

This is another step in the pian of the univer 
sity to enlarge the seope of its courses in the 


interest of national defense. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

HvusBert STAINES was sworn in as minister of 
edueation, Provinee of Saskatchewan, August 5. 
W. Estey, who 
gives up his duties in the education portfolio 


He sueceeds the Honorable J. 


in order to eonfine his work to the office of 
attorney-general. 

KENNETH C. Ray, who has served three years 
as superintendent of schools, Zanesville (Ohio), 
and whose reappointment for a five-year period 


Was announced in ScHooL AND Society, Febru 
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ary 8, has been appointed state director of edu- 
cation by the governor, John W. Bricker. Mr. 
Ray assumed the duties of his new office, Au- 
gust 15. 

Sipney B. HAt, state superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction (Va.), has resigned, effective Sep- 
tember 1, to become protessor of educational 
administration, George Washington University, 
as announced in the Washington Post, August 
13. Dr. Hall has served in the state superinten- 


de ne nce December 4B 1930. 


Cart R. Woopwarp, secretary of Rutgers 
University, has been appointed president of the 
Rhode Island State College (Kingston), effee- 
tive November 1. Dr. Woodward will succeed 
John Barlow, who has been serving as acting 


preside nt. 


Orro WELTON SNArRR, director of professional 
education, State Teachers College (Mankato, 
Minn.), has been appointed president of the 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. 


NELSON B. Henry, professor of edueation, 
the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
secretary-treasurer of the National Society for 
the Study of Edueation, effective September 1, 
to succeed the late Guy M. Whipple, whose 
death was reported in Scnoon AND Society, 
August 9. Professor Henry was appointed last 
spring to the editorship of the society’s Year- 
books as Dr. Whipple had asked to be relieved 
of this responsibility. Dr. Whipple had served 
the NSSE as secretary and editor for twenty- 
five years, and was largely responsible for the 
growth of the society in members and for the 
character and quality of its Yearbooks, which 
are reeognized as amone the most Important 
contributions to the literature of educational 
research. 

WiniiaM Harvey PERKINS, professor of pre- 
ventive medicine, the Tulane University Medieal 
School (New Orleans), has been appointed dean 
of the Jefferson Medical College (Philadelphia), 
succeeding Henry K. Mohler, whose death was 
announced in SCHOOL AND Society, May 24. 
Dr. Perkins has been connected with the Tulane 
University Medieal School since 1930. He had 
formerly been professor of medicine in the na- 
tive university at Chulalongkarana, Thailand. 


RECENT appointments at Louisiana State Uni- 
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versity include: William O. Scroggs, director of 
the Council on Foreign Relations (New York 
City), and a former member of the university 
faculty, as dean of the Graduate School; Marion 
B. Smith, a member of the department of sociol- 
ogy, as director of general extension; W. B 
Chamberlin, a Baton Rouge physician and sur 
geon, and until recently a member of the univer 
sity’s board of supervisors, as university medica] 
director and chief of its surgieal serviee; H. C. 
Sanders, acting director of the Division of Agri 
cultural Extension, as director of the division, 
and Rodney Cline, member of the faculty of 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute (Ruston) since 
1929, as dean of the John MeNeese Junior Col 
lege, a branch of the university at Lake Charles. 


Artuur H. Huaues, assistant professor of 
German, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), has 
been appointed dean of the college to sueceed 
Thurman L. Hood, who has resigned in order to 
devote his full time to the teaching of English. 
Dr. Hood has served in the deanship since 192s. 


WiLrrep B. YounG, associate professor of 
animal husbandry, University of Connecticut 
(Storrs), has been appointed director of the 
new School of Agriculture, which will open in 
September as a separate two-year division of 
the College of Agriculture. The new sehool will 
be strictly vocational in its offerings. 


J. EK. Neuson, direetor of the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Junior College, has resigned to devote 
his time to business interests, according to the 


San Antonio Express, August 7. 


H. H. Haun, superintendent of the training 
school and dean of the Nebraska State Teachers 
College (Wayne), has been released from his 
training-school duties in order that he may give 
full time to the deanship. 


W. P. Roseman, director of the training 
school, Whitewater ( Wise.) State Teachers Col- 
lege, for the past 22 vears, has resigned to give 
his full time to the furtherance of the Defense 
Program. Before going to Whitewater, Mr. 
Roseman was superintendent of schools at She- 
boygan, Wise. At the close of World War I, he 
was adviser in the reedueation and rehabilita- 
tion of disabled soldiers in the eighth rehabili- 
tation district, comprising the states of Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota and Iowa. 
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KATHERINE G. BLYLEyY, head of the English 
department, Keuka College (Keuka Park, N. 
\.), has been appointed acting dean of the eol- 
e tor 194] 42. 
IIAVING served as assistant dean of women 
nee 1929, Mrs. Sarah B. 


de acting dean of women at the University of 


Holmes has been 


Kentucky, taking over the duties of Sarah G. 
landing, who resigned to accept an appoint- 
ent at Cornell 
ScHooL AND Society, May 24. 


University as reported in 
Jane Haselden, 
resent dean of women at Murray (Ky.) State 
Peachers College, has been made assistant dean 


women at the university. 

Harky CLARK, who resigned July 1 as super 
ntendent of schools, Knoxville (Tenn.), as an 
3, has 


been appointed a professor of inservice train 


need in ScHoot AND Society, May 


of public-school teachers in the extension 
South 
Columbia), aecording to the Knoxville News 
Dr. Clark served ten 


rs in the Knoxville superintendency. 


vision of the University of Carolina 


i Sentinel, August 9. 


(. A. CoLuins, professor of chemistry, South 
Georgia College (Douglas), has resigned to ae 
ept the chair of chemistry at the Georgia Mili 


College, Milledgeville. 


ArtHuR L. KNOBLAUCH, executive secretary 
{ the Connecticut State Teachers Association, 
nd editor of The Connecticut Teacher, has been 
ppointed associate professor of education, the 


niversity of Connecticut, Storrs. 


JESSIE V. 


Heonomies 


the Family 
Home 
Keonomics Association, has been appointed as 
College 
of Agriculture, University of California. Dr. 


Coues, chairman of 


Division of the American 


ociate professor of home economics, 
Coles was a member of the department of 
home economies, University of Missouri, for ten 
vears. She has also taught at the University 
of Virginia, the College of William and Mary 
and New York University. 

CARL C. BRANSON, with twelve years of teach- 
ing experience in four institutions of higher 
learning, has been appointed associate professor 
of geology, University of Kentucky. 


GRAYDON §. DELAND, assistant professor at 
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Colgate University (Ilamilton, N. Y.), has been 
appointed head of the department of modern 
languages, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 


Heumutu LANpsi internationally known 


ERG, 
gveophysicist, has been appointed associate pro 
fessor in the Institute of Meteorology, the Umi 


versity of Chicago. Dr. Landsberg was born in 


Germany. Since coming to the United States 


in 1934, he has been a member of the faculty ot 


the Pennsylvania State College. 


JACK Myers, national research fellow in the 


Division of Radiation and Organisms of the 


Smithsonian Institution, has been appointed 
assistant professor of physiology at the Um 
versity of Texas. 

N. C. Parks, principal and direetor of voea 


tional edueation, Edgefield (S. C.) High Sehool, 


has been appointed assistant superintendent for 
voeational rehabilitation in the South Carolina 


state department of education. 


J. FreD JONES, a principal in the Seranton 
(Pa.) schools, has been appointed superinten 
Nanticoke (Pa.), to 


Diffendater, retired. 


dent of schools, suceeed 


A. P, 


OrrIN G. THompson, formerly assistant su 
perintendent of schools, Streator (Ill.), has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of schools, 
Elgin. 

JAMES DEWEESE, principal of the Sedalia 
(Ky.) High School for the past seven years, has 


been appointed superintendent of the Graves 


County (Ky.) schools, sueceeding Hickman 
Baldree, whose term of office expires in July, 
1942. 

Four young people under 25 years of age 


have been appointed by President Roosevelt to 


membership on the National Advisory Com 


mittee of the NYA, it has been announced by 
NYA Administrator Aubrey Williams. They 
Esther Ekblad, Salina who will 
represent the interests of farm youth; Carroll 
M. Leevy, Columbia (S. C.), 
sent Negro youth; Louise Morley (New York 


are: (Kans.), 


who will repre 
City), representing student youth, and James 
R. Herrington, Jr., NYA project worker at Col 
lege Park (Ga.), who is to be spokesman for 


NYA youth. 








“1 
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Recent Deaths 

Ricuarp J. O'’Nein, formerly head of the 
department of hygiene, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Col- 
lege, died, August 11, at his home near Man- 
chester, N. H. Professor O'Neil had retired in 
1938 beeause of ill health. 


Tue ReverEND THomMas Henry Hunt, pro- 
fessor of divinity, King’s College (Halifax), 
died, August 12, at the age of seventy-five years. 
Dr. Hunt had been a member of the King’s Col- 


lege faculty since 1907. 


THE REVEREND CHARLES ALLEN DINSMORE, 
professor emeritus of spiritual literature, Yale 
Divinity School, and an authority on the life 
and works of Dante, died, August 14, at the age 


ol eighty years. 


PauL SABATIER, internationally known chem- 
ist und dean of the science faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Toulouse, died, August 14, at the age 
of eighty-six years. He was a member of the 
Institut de France; Nobel prizeman in chem- 
istry, 1912; recipient of a special award at the 
American Chemical Society's golden jubilee 
meeting, Philadelphia, 1926, and of the Frank- 
lin Medal, highest award of the Franklin In- 
stitute of Philadelphia, 1933. Professor Saba- 
tier served in the universities of Nimes and 
Bordeaux before becoming professor of chem- 


istry at Toulouse in 1882. 


C. X. HANSEN, head, department of education, 
since 1925, Dana College (Blair, Nebr.), and 
president of the eollege (1912-16; 1918-25), 


died, August 15, at the age of seventy-two years. 


SamugEL A. RutiepGe, formerly on the staff 
of the Jamaica (New York City) Teacher Train- 
ing College, died, August 15, at the age of fifty- 
six years. Dr. Rutledge was a pioneer in the 
movement that led to the establishment in 1937 
of Queens College, the latest addition to New 
York City’s municipal colleges. After the clos- 
ing of the New York City teacher-training col- 
leges, Dr. Rutledge became head of the depart- 
ment of economies, in the Newtown High School, 
Borough of Queens. He was a heutenant in 
World War I, stationed at Fort Bayard, N. M. 


DeWirr CLINTON CrOISsSANT, former head of 
the department of English, the George Wash- 
ington University, died, August 15. He would 


have been sixty-five years old on August 23. 
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Dr. Croissant served as an instructor in English, 
the University of Colorado, 1901-02, and went 
to the George Washington University in 1903 as 
instructor, becoming an assistant professor in 
1905. From 1910 to 1916, he was successively 
assistant professor, associate professor and di 
rector of extension, the University of Kansas, 
returning to a professorship at the George 
Washington University in 1916. He was gen- 
eral field agent of the Simplified Spelling 
Board in 1915-16, and a special investigator 
for the U. S. Bureau (now Office) of Educa 
tion, 1918-19. 

SAMUEL LEE WOLFF, assistant professor of 
English, Columbia University, since 1921, sue 
cumbed to a heart attack, August 16, at the 
age of sixty-seven years. 

ALICE BROWNE FRAME, secretary of religious 
education for the North China Couneil of Con 
gregational Churehes sinee 1931, and former 
dean of the Yenching Women’s College (Peip 
ing), died, August 16, in Newton (Mass.), at 
the age of sixty-two years. 

Mitprep Dean, supervisor of the Latin de 
partment of the schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and widely known in the field of edu- 
eation in the classieal languages, died, August 
16, at the age of sixty-two years. Miss Dean 
was a charter member and a member of. the 
executive committee, the American Classical 
League, and a member of the advisory board of 
the Survey of Classical Education in the United 
States. She served, 1918-19, with the Red Cross 
eanteen workers in the AEF. Miss Dean was a 
valued contributor to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 

WituiAM Z. Ripiey, professor emeritus of 
political economy, Harvard University, died, 
August 16, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Dr. Ripley had been a professor of economics 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
from 1895 until 1901, when he accepted the pro- 
fessorship at Harvard University. Highly dis- 
tinguished in the field of economies, Dr. Ripley’s 
versatility is evidenced by the recognition that 
he won for his studies in anthropology. His 
book, “The Races of Europe” (1899), had a 
wide influence in making generally known the 
three-fold division of the European peoples into 
the Alpine, Mediterranean and Nordie racial 
strains, a division based on anatomieal criteria, 


which replaced the earlier classifications, based 
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rely on linguistie eriteria. (Reminiscent of 
e latter is the Nazi's attempted resuscitation 
fan Arvan “race.”) Dr. Ripley's outstanding 
rk in economies had to do with the comipli- 


ted problems of railroad management. 


Other Items of Interest 


{ SPECIAL dispatch to The New York Times, 


Shorter Paper 
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August 17, states that a petition, addressed to 


President Roosevelt, and urging “immediate 


action by our Navy to destroy all enemy vessels 
and aireratt which threaten our vital sea lanes,” 


has been signed by 131 faculty members of the 


University of Chicago, who, according to the 
the 


Hutehins.”’ 


dispatch, “oppose isolationist attitude of 


President 





AT LEAST HE LEARNED TO WRITE 
Persons of the Dialogue: PERPLEXIDES AND 
SIMPLICUS 
PERPLEXIDES. I don’t understand the logie of 


ie people. 


Simpiicus. Logic? I thought logie was out 
oded. Completely passé, isn’t it? 

Per. I suppose it 1s. 

Sim. And John Stuart Mill pointed out that 


is the seienee of sciences, the umpire of the 


business of drawing conclusions. 


Per. But it is presumed now, Simplicus, 
that one ean play a game as well without know- 


ing the rules. 

You the bit, Per- 

plexides, but I think I see what you are saying. 
PER. 


SIM. change figure a 
To change it again—and to borrow a 
homely term from musicology—may I suggest 
that thinking sometimes seems to be done by ear. 

Sim. Let’s shift the figure again and say that 
there is no logie of the thinking one does with 
his glands. 

Per. You manage somehow, Simplicus, to 
stay down-to-the-minute. You have evidently 
been orienting yourself in the field of glandular 
psychology. 


Oh, No. I 


down-to-date you appeared a moment ago with 


SIM. was just thinking how 


“musicology” slipping so glibly off your tongue. 

Per. There was nothing original about that. 
I saw it recently on the transcript of credit of a 
university student. 

Sim. <A bizarre hybrid indeed. Can it be 
that there is nothing new under the sun? 

Per. Well, we have at least had “music” and 
“ology,” stemming from the remote past. 

Sim. Is it true, Perplexides, that the only 


reason for a new word is a new idea? 


PER. 
pounded by philologists. 


1 recall having heard this notion pro 
It oeeurs to me, how 
ever, that language grows more rapidly than 
ideas, that 


there is no real need for them. 


new words sometimes appear when 


Sim. Well, it may be that ‘musicology” 
meets a new need. At any rate it has been 
minted and put into circulation. Time is good 


to some new coinages; to others it is quite in 
considerate. 
Per. There 


but I should like to diseuss with you the several 


is little connection, I suppose, 


time eategories whieh Dr. Carrel elaborates in 


his “Man the Unknown.” 


Sim. I have been wanting to ask what you 
had in mind when you said that you didn’t 
understand the logie of some people. We 


digressed. 


Per. Yes, but digressions are sometimes more 
productive than main issues. 
Sim. I am curious, Perplexides. Something 


doubtless provoked your observation. 


Per. My remark was oceasioned by a recent 
article by an apparently liberally educated man 
who was decrying the education he received in 


a “traditional college.” 


Sim. Did he refer to what the naughty 
Henry Mencken, the founding editor of the 
magazine of the arsenie cover, called “fresh 


water” colleges? 
Per. I don’t know. 


traditional and freshwater. 


He probably meant both 


Simm. You are not thinking then of Henry 
Adams’s diatribes. 
Per. No, though “The Education of Henry 


Adams” does provoke the same reactions. 
Sim. I presume you mean that in spite of 
Adams’s criticisms, one might speculate as to 


what he might have been without Harvard. 














Tha 
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Per. Exactly. This more recent writer 
found much that was wrong with his education. 
Not much to commend. Formal lectures, exami- 
nations, memorization, learning facts. The list 
of grievances was a long one. 

Sim. You would know, Perplexides, better 
than I. Isn’t there a kind of epidemic of this 
sort of thing ? 

Per. It is probably not sporadie. And what 
strikes me is that many of those who draw up 
so skilfully their lists of grievances are so great 
as they are that, education or no education, we 
could hardly wish them otherwise. 

Sim. <A cogent comment indeed, Perplexides. 
But tell me more of the recent instance that pre- 
cipitated your statement about logie. 

Per. Cloistered walls, professors who knew 
little of the world in which they lived, function- 
less knowledge, heavy tomes, mirroring lectures 
back to professors on examination—you know 
what is said about it all. It is a well-done 
article. Krom the point of view of literary 
criticism it has many excellences. 

Sim. At least, he learned to write. 

Per. Yes, at least he learned to write. 


W. W. PARKER 
SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AS A DEMO- 
CRATIC INSTITUTION 

THE remarkable growth of the junior college 
within the past two decades illustrates and sup- 
ports the contention that there is a vast and ris- 
ing demand in this country for higher eduea- 
tion. While the junior college has been grow- 
ing in enrciment and numbers, the regular four- 
year college has continued its own uninter- 
rupted expansion. There is almost no evidence 
to show that the junior college is a competitor, 
in enrolment at least, of the senior institution. 
Instead, it seems to discharge a parallel, and in 
some cases a complementary funetion. 

The junior college claims for its particular 
field of educational service a broad but seareely 
lofty academic area roughly loeated in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years of the college eur- 
riculum. The special feature of this two-year 
program is its terminal funetion. By this it is 


meant that the two years of junior-college study 
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are planned as a complete unit of education. 
The student who begins a four-year program of 
college study and manages to complete only two 
years has actually acquired little in the way ot 
an effective education. But the student who 
plans and completes a two-year course of study 
may find at the completion of his course that he 
is ready for further study. In any ease, he 
already has, at the end of the two years, train 
ing that he can use. 

The terminal function of the junior college 
limits the extent of its vocational interests to 
the semiprofessions. The professional man or 
woman, representing slightly more than a 
twentieth of the population, requires usually 
four to eight years of college training. The 
semi-professional man or woman, representing 
something like one quarter of the population, 
ean secure training for efficient self-support in 
from two to four years. 

A student entering college as a freshman does 
not always find it possible, even with modern 
facilities for guidance, to plan his future life 
with any degree of effectiveness or certainty. 
Thousands aim too high in their choice of oceu- 
pation—and the term “high” is here used as an 
indication of the amount and quality of train- 
ing needed as preparation for the work. Others 
aim too low; that is, they change their plans and 
their choices in mid-career. Many of these de 
sire to be reeducated as adults. For students 
whose life aims at the end of the sophomore 
year are considerably altered from their life 
aims at the beginning of the freshman year, the 
junior college offers an excellent locus for edu 
‘ational readjustment. The process of  self- 
selection operates naturally in these matters. 
Those with superior mental ability and the 
proper temperament are likely to transfer after 
graduation from the junior college to a senior 
institution. Those not equipped by nature or 
not interested in extensive college training will 
find their junior-college study sufficient prepara 
tion to meet voeational, cultural and social 
needs. 

The ideal junior college may be thought of 
as an institution the graduates of which may 
elect at graduation either to continue their 
studies at a senior college or to discontinue their 
college studies entirely. That junior-college 
training should be exclusively terminal or 
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trictly preparatory seems neither wise nor 
necessary. 

That the junior college may develop into an 
nstitution in which high-school graduates are 
permitted a second chance at success is not at all 
unlikely. Many a young person has made a 
total muddle of his high-school career and then, 
by the operation of time and experience, has 
regained his equilibrium, his confidence and his 
interest in self-training. The junior college has 


led the way in liberality to these young people, 
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and hundreds of them, in fact, are being re- 
claimed for good and effective citizenship each 
year. It must be granted that this is typieally 
demoeratie procedure. In Europe, where the 
nurpose of education is elimination of those 
who fail, such a policy would hardly be under- 
stood. 
Tyrus Hinuway 
DEAN, EVENING DIVISION, 
HILLYER JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Correspondence... 





“CIRCULUS VITIOSUS” 


Proressor EL .tias’s article in SCHOOL AND 


Society, May 24, 1941, exacts two remarks on 


my part. First, “as a scientist,” where does 
Mr. Elias find the question he cites as some- 
how involved in the present issue?—‘Is the 


infantile organism able to develop autonom- 


ously, without guidance, the general virtues, 
such as truthfulness, responsibility, respect for 
elders, goodness, ete., which we demand of hu- 
man beings? And do not these virtues develop 
more perfectly if the child is left alone?” 

I have seen some straw men in my time, but 
The 


is logically more innocent than such 


this one is par-excellent. most vicious 
“circle” 
crass misrepresentation of the adversary’s posi 
Does Mr. Elias really believe that any 
one ever set up an educational experiment on 
The simple truth is that 


tion. 


such fantastie terms? 
experimentalism in education aims not only at 
more guidance, but also at more intelligent and 
genuine guidanee, in contrast with the mere 
control, easily slipping into coercion, which has 
marked the practice of child-training in the 
past. 

The other point lies outside of the region of 
logic. It is Professor Elias’s remark, “But ex- 
perimentalism is good because Dewey proposed 
it.” Can’t the conversation be kept on a level 
above sneers? As it happens I was an experi- 
mentalist before I knew anything about Dewey, 
having been brought up in a laboratory from 
the age of fourteen. I hope one may respect 


and even admire John Dewey without being : 
I happen to be under attack in a 


sycophant. 


»hilosophieal journal at the moment for alleged 
e Db 


dissent from Dewey. 
In limiting this note to these two points I do 


not retract anything in my original statement. 


Epwarp QO. Sisson 


PERMANENT EDUCATIONAL PRE- 
PAREDNESS: A REJOINDER 

Mr. McManon’s vehement protest to my let 
ter of May 31 confronted me in ScHooL AND 
Society, June 28. So many errors of interpre 
tation and knowledge appear in it that, in sim 
ple fairness and mutual good-will, a very brief 
answer, at least, seems desirable. 

My letters of December 14 and May 31 were 
designed to stress the time element and the size 
of the task facing the nation and to show that 
real preparedness the 
Nearly half of those born since the last World 


War are now being found untit for the life either 


starts with children. 


of an ordinary citizen or of a soldier (speech 
of Brig. Gen. L. B. Hershey, June 28). It is 
direct and long-time preparedness (for both 
war and peace) to develop manhood and woman 
hood for the decades ahead the 
finaneial aid of the federal government. Even 
if in a “lick Hitler” we 


should still have Japan on our back, Europe to 


and requires 


few years we could 


police and the bitterness and turmoil of world 


hate remain an armed camp. 


Here is one war we ean not turn our backs on 


forcing us to 


as soon as won, as we did, to the world’s un 
doing, after World War I. 

My letters tried to make clear that practically 
the entire teaching profession is behind the 
movement, such as is represented by H.R. 4545 
and Senate Bill 1313, for 450 millions in all, for 
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aid to the states to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity and to meet recent emergencies, like the 
dislocation of children by the war-defense indus- 
tries. If the NEA, the U. S. Office of Eduea- 
tion and nearly every other organization of 
teachers are trying to “flourish by fishing in 
troubled waters” of war-spending by getting 
this federal aid, the volume of hearings on S. 
1313, of over 400 pages does not indicate it. 
Further, the actual passage of H.R. 4545 for 
$150,000,000 and its signature by the President, 
to help emergency schooling, clearly belies the 
eritic’s contention. (See Time, July 14.) 

Would he damn even President Roosevelt for 
asking about the same amount as we are re- 
questing in S. 1313, for his long-cherished St. 
Lawrence Waterway, as a defense measure, not 
to be completed for five to ten years and ulti- 
mately costing billions? Is the President terri- 
fied at diverting 300 millions of war habit and 
fervor toward that great project ? Would our 
critic damn him also for making an outright 
rift (in commodities) to Ireland of $500,000, 
as he did recently?) My only fear has been that 
educators would not put up enough of a fight 
to get both S. 1313 and H.R. 4545 passed this 
time, after failing on the first for several years 
in peacetime. 

Personally, I have lost my only brother (in 
Canada) in this present war already; and I 
have two six-foot sons (one an M.D.) now ealled 
to the eolors here. These facets are not “laugh- 
ing” matters; and to try to make the word 


“laugh” in the poem quoted, meaning there 


Reports... 
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evade (“all disaster”), to indicate that I was 
“cultivating mirth at the disasters that have 
overtaken Europe” simply nullifies my critic's 
whole diatribe. My letters assume that Demoe 
racy will win in the long run and that we yet 
may be stirred to develop here the kind of 
people and preparedness that will do the job. 
I don’t want my two sons made into “eannon 
fodder” by having ignorant, impulsive jingoists 
rush them into battle before they and the nation 
are fully developed to meet the best trained and 
most experienced soldiers in actual fighting in 
the world. My letters tried to stir up some real, 
long-range thought, not hysteria, on American 
educators’ greatest problem and most patriotic 
duty. 

Our edueators, moreover, do not need the 
argument that total preparedness begins with 
the forty or more million children who are 
denied democratic educational opportunity (in- 
eluding health and improved nutrition, of 
course); nor do they need to stress the decades 
ahead during which mere defense will require a 
far more Spartan people. My letters stressed 
these two long-range arguments since they were 
being neglected by those fighting for the chil- 
dren of the nation. We trust that my eritie ean 
and will help sluice off, this year at least, the 
comparatively small sum asked for in 8, 1313 to 
this great national purpose. Here is a chance 
to get into step with the profession. 

Louis W. RapPEER 

RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 





SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS URGE 
AN ALL-OUT DEFENSE TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM 


TWELVE widely-known American publie-school 
superintendents and former superintendents, 
following a reeent tour of national-defense- 
training projects in publie schools on the Paeifie 
Coast, ealled upon school administrators of the 
nation to swing into and expand an all-out pro- 
gram in training for defense production jobs. 

While the publie schools have an excellent 
record in training more than half a million de- 


fense workers in the past ten months through 


federal grants, they must immediately launch 
into a program of even more vigorous action if 
production is to provide for adequate defense, 
aceording to a statement issued by the group. 

Members of the party composed the 1941 Oc- 
cupational Edueation Tour for School Superin- 
tendents, and their study was made _ possible 
through a grant by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and the National Occupational Con- 
ference. The group was under the leadership 
of Edwin A. Lee, dean, School of Education, 
University of California (Los Angeles), former 
superintendent of schools at San Franciseo and 








AugusT 23, 1941 


rector of the now disbanded National Oecupa- 
nal Conference, through which he organized 

uur group in 1937 for the purpose of study 
ng problems ot occupational adjustment. 

The initial tour of the group was conducted 
n May, 1937, to cities of the Midwest and East, 
nd each year since they have assembled for a 
nterence. A published report in 1938 was 
placed in the hands of every American public 
chool 


nd recommendations 


superintendent. Their initial findings 


with respect to oceupa 


mal adjustment through guidance, training 
and placement have done much toward making 
possible the extent and efficiency of the present 
national-defense-training program. 

The 1941 tour assembled in Los Angeles on 
April 14th and coneluded at Seattle on April 
2°nd, following a four-day econterenee at Yo- 
emite National Park. 
the occupational study group at the close otf 


A statement issued by 


the tour follows: 


We are of the opinion that the American publie 


hools must go ‘‘all-out’’ immediately in training 


rkers for defense jobs. They must participate 


out delay in a eountry-wide mobilization of 


ium:un resources for effective national defense pro- 


i@tion. 
School systems must not wait for factories and 


hipyards to be built before they start training 


men and women for national defense industries. 
School administrators must anticipate ... future 
needs. Lack of machinery must not cause 


L 


chool superintendents to delay. Programs can be 


t 


tarted despite this handicap. Even without ma 


chines there ean be preliminary training. Some 
schools are building their own machines. Every 
ailable machine anywhere should be placed in use 
mmediately in public-school vocational shops. 

the defense 


also 


Following a conference at which 


problems of our individual cities were dis- 

issed, we have come to full realization that every 
superintendent of schools in the nation must adopt 
a program of vigorous action in the preparation of 
workers to take jobs in the emergency that now 
exists, 

In addition to earrying on their regular pro 
grams, the schools have established vocational and 
defense training classes everywhere. They should 
be utilized to fullest capacity and without delay in 
this all-out 


defense training. 


School superintendents and directors must exhaust 


program of job 


every means in their aggressive effort to prepare 
effectively as many workers as possible, no matter 
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how limited the ability of potential workers may 


seem to be. Let no administrator sit idle as the 


situation grows more and more serious. 


Members of the tour group included the fol 
lowing superintendents of schools in the cities 
named: 

Frank W. Ballou, Washington, D. C.; Charles 
B. Glenn, Birmingham; Ben G. 
burgh; Paul Loser, Trenton; Worth MeClure, 
Seattle; L. John Nuttall, Salt Lake City; FE. EF. 
Oberholtzer, Houston; Carroll R. Reed, Minne 
Stoddard, Philadelphia; 


Weg 


Graham, Pitts 


apolis; Alexander J. 
Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, and David E. 
lein, Baltimore. 

Two former superintendents also in the group 
were Dr. Lee and E. W. Jacobsen, until recently 
superintendent of schools at Oakland, now dean 
of the School of Education, University of Pitts 


Homer W. 


of sehools, St. Louis, was the only member of 


burgh. Anderson, superintendent 
the original 1937 group who was unable to join 
the 1941 tour. 

Donald M. 
Department of 


Cresswell, editor, 


Puble 


managing editor for the National Oceupational 


Pennsylvania 
Instruction, formerly 
Conference, was a member of the tour and has 
edited a report which has recently been pub 
lished. (Listed on page 128, below.—Ep1ror.) 
D. M. CreESSWELL 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


saainae ) LY , 





Democracies Edueation 
and National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 15 

U. S. Office of Edueation. Pp. v+19. Wash 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1941, 15¢ 
Discussing the effect of governmental philosophy 
upon education, with particular reference to the 
differences existing between dictator | 
mocracies, this pamphlet will provide subject 
for discussions in secondary 
out-of-school groups. 


Dictatorships and in 


hips and de 
matter 
1 


schools, colleges and 


{merica’s Free Schools (Democracy in Action, No 


5). Pp. 42. Illustrated. Council for Demo 
racy, 285 Madison Avenue, New York. 194] 
16¢. 


Including among other chapters “The Economy 
Threat,” “The Problem of the Whole Nation,” “War 
over the Books,” “Who is Subversive “The Uses 
of Academic Freedom.’ Warns against the efforts 
of pressure groups to gain control of the schools and 
against economy drives which threaten the American 
school system; urges that teachers be allowed a 
maximum of responsibility in deciding what shall 
and what shall not be taught in the schools 








or 
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BELL, REGINALD, Leo F. Cain, LILuian A. 
LAMOREAUX and others (prepared by). ‘*Mo- 
tion Pictures in a Modern Curriculum’’—A Re- 
port of the Use of Films in the Santa Barbara 

hools. ACE Studies, Series Il: Motion Pie- 


tures in Edueation, Vol. V, No. 6. Pp. 1x4 183. 
Illustrated. ACE. 1941, $1.00. 


a 
Betts, EMMeTT ALBERT, and ARTHUR W, AYERS. 
Data on Visual Sensation and Perce ption Tests— 
{metroma Pp. 69. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Pa. 194] 25¢. 
Part 4 of a series of publications dealing with data 


sts of visual sensation and perception, 
* 


BourTweELL, WILLIAM Dow, B. P. Bropinsky, PAU- 
LINE FREDERICK, JOSEPH HarkIS, GLENN NIXON 


and ARCHIE ROBERTSON. America Prepares for 
Tomorrou The Story of Our Total Defense Ef- 
fort. Pp. xiii+612. Illustrated. Harper and 


Brothers. 1941. $2.65. 
Not a book of opinion but an authoritative and fac- 
tual account of all aspects of the American defense 
effort by six “experts who have been in close touch 
with events in Washington.” 


*€ 
BROOKER, FLOYDE E., and EUGENE H. HERRINGTON 
prepared by).  ‘‘Students Make Motion Pie- 
tures’’—A Report of Film Production in the 
Denver Schools. ACE Studies, Series Il: Mo- 
tion Pictures in Edueation, Vol. V, No. 7. Pp. 
vil + 146. Illustrated. ACE, 1941. $1.00 


Intended more as a descriptive account than as a 
handbook of motion picture production, although it 
may well serve the latter purpose 


7 

BRUNER, HERBERT B., Huspert M. Evans, Cecin R. 
Hurcucrort, C. MAuRICE WIETING and HUGH 
RB. Woop. What Our Schools Are Teaching—An 
Analvsis of the Content of Seleeted Courses of 
Study with Special Reference to Science, Social 
Studies, and Industrial Arts. Pp. xi+ 225. 
Bureau of Publeations, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University. 1941. $3.00, 


Inventorying what is taught in the schools by analyz 
ing the content of courses of study 


COCHRAN, BLAKE (prepared by). ‘Films on War 


and American Poliey.’ ACE Studies, Series 
Il: Motion Pietures in Edueation, Vol. IV, No. 
{ Pp. vil + 65 ACE. 1940. S50¢. 


Che material here presented is not to be considered 
as a rigid prescription of films and interpretation 
It has been prepared in the hope that at least a 
partial understanding may be developed of the series 


of events that have led to present-day international 
wars, the infringement of human rights that has 
ereated fertile fields for the doctrines of totalita 
rianism, the irreconcilable differences between the 
principles of totalitarianism and those of American 
| ocracy and the need for national defense—mili 


dem 


tary, economie and moral 
°e 
CRI WELL, DON M. (editor). All-Out Defense 
Job Tra \ Call to Dynamie Action (Oceu- 
pational Education Tour for School Superinten- 
dents Pp. 48. Illustrated. 1941. 25¢. 


Copies may be obtained from Edwin A. Lee, dean, 


School Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles, who furnishes a Foreword 
* 
DouGLAS, MARY PEACOCK. Teacher-Librarian’s 
Handbook, Pp. xviii+ 136. American Library 


Association. 1941, $1.00. 


Not intended as a substitute for training, but de 


Vou. 54, No. 1391 


signed to give the untrained person concrete help in 
organizing a small school library, so that when train 
ing is secured none of the work need be redone, a! 
though it might need to be amplified. The book is 
also designed to help the trained teacher-librarian by 
providing in one book an outline of suggestions and 
techniques for developing a school-library program 
in a simplified way. 
e 

Education as a Means of Transmitting the Demo- 
cratic Heritage (Special Committee Memoranda, 
No. 13). Pp. 25. The National Policy Com 
mittee, National Press Building, Washington 
1941. 50¢. 
How education can serve as a means of transmitting 
the democratic heritage. 


GRAY, WILLIAM S., and MAy HILL ARBUTHNOT. 
Friends and Neighbors (Book Two/1—Basie 
Readers: Curriculum Foundation Series). Pp. 
239. Illustrated. Scott, Foresman and Com 
pany. 1941. 84¢. 

Intended for the first half of the second year. 
e 

Harpy, JEROME S. Adventures of Annabelle. Pp. 
16. Illustrated. Highway Education Board 
Pan American Building, Washington. 1941. 
Single copies free on request; in quantity, 5¢ a 


« 





copy. 
Some rules for driving after dark. (‘‘Annabelle,”’ 
by the way, is the name of the car.) 


& 

Instructional Sound Films for the Classroom. Pp 
72. Illustrated. Erpi Classroom Films, Ine., 
35-11 Thirty-Fifth Avenue, Long Island City, 
N.Y. I9¢1. 

Lists of educational films, annotated. 
* 

MASON, BERNARD S. (prepared by). Democracy 
in the Summer Camp (Edueation and National 
Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 23). U.S. Office 
of Education. Pp. v+20. Illustrated. Wash 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1941. 15¢. 
Showing how the summer school can become a train 
ing school for the preservation and further develop 
ment of the democratic way of life. 


e 
NOEL, FRANCIS W. (prepared by). ‘‘ Projecting 
Motion Pictures in the Classroom.’’ ACE 


Studies, Series II: Motion Pictures in Education, 
Vol. IV, No. 5. Pp. vii+55. ACE. 1940. 50¢. 
Methods of solving problems arising from a program 
of regular motion pictures in the classroom. 

e 

ROGERS, FLORENCE MCCONNELL. A Report to As 
sociates of The Tuition Plan. Pp. 8. The Tui 
tion Plan, Inc., 424 Madison Avenue, New York. 
1941. 

A report at the end of the third year on problems of 
financing pupils and students who attend private 
schools and colleges. 

« 

‘*A Sehool Uses Motion Pictures.’’ ACE Studies, 
Series IL: Motion Pictures in Education, Vol. IV, 
No. 3. Pp. viii+ 120. Iliustrated. ACE. 
1940. $1.00. 

Prepared by the members of the staff of Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Del. 
e 


THOMPSON, DorotHy. A Call to Action. Pp. 39. 
The Ring of Freedom, Ine., 51 East 42nd Street, 
New York. 1941. 

Concerning the creation of the Ring of Freedom, : 
movement in America for vigorous defense and vital 
reconstruction. 











